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CAPTAIN E— -, 

OB THE MELANCHOLT EFFECTS OF INTEMPERANCE. 

J. E , Captain in one of His Majesty's regiments, 

•was blessed with those scientific tastes which almost insure 
a fortunate military career; his brother officers lamented 
their own inferiority, and looked upon him as one whose 
early diligence and" attainments would soon be rewarded 
with promotion. His success was on the point of realiz- 
ing all their envious prognostications, when, on a sudden, 
the road to eminence was barred by a formidable and irre- 
concilable foe. The bottle offered its enchantments, and 
he fell before the snares of the insidious seducer. Guarded, 
at first, as to the extent of his indulgence, he fixed a limit 
to his potations. By degrees, his want of punctuality — , 
his frequent absence from parade — his neglect of the neat- 
ness which so lately distinguished him, and the bloated ap- 
pearance which he exhibited, eventually stamped upon 

every mind the conviction, that the once-envied E , 

had fallen into the hopeless depth of confirmed intoxica- 
tion, His society was avoided, and left to himself and bis 
infatuation, he in a very short time was doomed to 
' walk, like contempt, alone.' The war-office was quickly 
apprised of a change so disreputable to the corps, and to 
an officer who, a short time before, had constituted one of 
its most prominent ornaments. He narrowly escaped the 
disgrace of bein<r cashiered, and was permitted, in consi- 
deration of his family, to retire on half-pay. With a heart- 
broken wife and four lovely boys he took up his residence 
in a provincial town in Ireland, half resolved to economize 
his now reduced finances. But he had given to the foe 
strength with which he could no longer compete. Though 
almost a beggar, he could not abstain from the intoxicat- 
ing glass ; and though his family were actually struggling 
with hunger, his last shilling was expended for the gratifi- 
cation of his darling passion. The wife of his bosom only 
served as an object on which to pour forth his execrations, 
and wreak the hoarded wrathfulness of the tavern ; 
she trembled, as the inflamed brute reeled into his den ; 
and their common offspring, pitying one parent and in- 
censed with the other, sought in sleep a refuge from the 
horrors of domestic uproar, and the pangs of starvation. 
His unfortunate partner could bear it no longer ; she ap- 
pealed to her relatives, and they kindly readmitted her into 
the home, the comforts of which she had resigned for the 
hand of a monster. A neighbour took compassion on the 
children, and, on the slightest chance of remuneration, 
spread a table for them, when they were now, from conti- 
nued destitution, brought down to the last stage of mea- 
gre and squalid penury. Luckily for himself, about this lime, 
he was thrown into prison for the debts which his extrava- 
gance had accumulated ; and there, confined as he was, 
to gaol allowance, his health was renewed, and hopes be- 
gan to be entertained that the sober habits which the pri- 
son rules forced upou him, would be persevered in after 
his liberation. Nor was it a sight void of interest to see 
him in his cell, of a dreary winter's evening, instructing 
his group of boys, whom the gaoler allowed to visit him 
at stated hours ; for nis lessons were given with all the 
eifect to be expected from the excellent education he had 
himself received. His sons, under his tuition, were now 
rapidly advancing. Their faculties strengthened and 
enlarged, and they looked forward to better days, when 
.he scattered members of the family were to be'reassem- 
jled, and when, though limited in circumstances, they 
were to impart mutual consolation and enjoyment. After 
repeated opposition on the part of his creditors, he was 
liberated. For some time his promises of reformation 
appeared to be sincere and well founded ; but scarcely a 
month had elapsed from his liberation, until he had again 
flung to the wind all his fair professions of amendment, his 
concern for his family, and for himself. Worn down by 
disappointment and despair, his wretched wife made no 
effort to ward off that death in which alone she could ex- 
pect relief from her sufferings. She was buried by the 
parish, and her disconsolate sons ' went heavily,' to let fall 
into the grave the gushing tears of those that mourn for 
their mother. 

The wretched man himself, now given over to a repro- 
Oate mind, appeared insensible to the desolation in which 
lie stood j his children reduced to the alternative of starva- 



tion, or Degging a morsel from door to door > Jh a 
brutal father now spurning them as aliens to his heart j hU 
diminished income appearing too little for the gratificVtion 
of his own maddening passion ; and the man of ai„K 
mind and feeling, .is now seen addressing himself to fnose 
with whom he was formerly intimate — knocking at thsir 
door — intercepting them in the street — endeavouring to 
flatter or teaze them into generosity, that he may pm. 
chase an hour's insensibility with the boon they gave.-I 
At length, seized with the awful epidemic which was 
raging through the neighbourhood, in a few hours he was 
hurried to an untimely grave unpitied and unblessed. 



GENUINE INTREPIDITY 

A NARRATIVE OF FACTS. 

The courage of the British Navy, has always bom the 
impress of the same spirit, which it manifests in the pre- 
sent day. * A century has passed away, and the senti- 
ment of devotion to the cause of their country is M . 
changed — and unchangeable we are persuaded it will re- 
main through ..the long lapse of future ages. 
" The conduct of a British officer, (who commanded the 
Nightingale frigate of thirty guns, in the reign of Queen 
Anne,) strongly points out the mighty power of valour- 
ous hope. The anecdote may not be uninteresting to many 
of our readers. 

It was on the 5th of September, 1708, when, as the con. 
voy of thirty-six sail of merchant-vessels, from the Texci, 
this honest seaman was met, nearly at the mouth of the 
Thames, by Commodore Langeron ; who was at the 
head of six galleys, on his way to burn Harwich. The 
Frenchman thought the ships a desirable prize ; and mak- 
ing all possible haste to ensure his good fortune, gave 
orders to have them invested by four of the galleys, 
while his galley with that of the Chevalier Mauviliers, 
should attack and master the frigate which protected 
them. The English captain having discovered the in- 
tentions of the enemy, directed the merchants to crowd 
sail for the Thames ; and hoping. to erhploy the gallies 
during this movement, he bore down upon them as if he 
intended to begin the battle. An officer, who was on 
board Langeron's vessel, thus describes the scene — 

" We were soon within cannon shot ; and accordingly 
the galley discharged her broadside. The frigate, silent 
as death, approached us without firing a gun. Our com- 
modore smiled at this ; for he mistook English resolution 
for cowardice : 'what! (cried he), is the frigate weary of 
bearing the British flag? and does she come to strike with- 
out a blow? The triumph was premature — the vessels 
drew nearer, and were within musquet shot. The galley 
continued to pour in her broadside and small arms, while 
the frigate preserved the most dreadful stillness : she seem- 
ed resolved to reserve all her terrors for close engage- 
ment j but in a moment, as if suddenly struck with a panic, 
she tacked about and fled. Nothing was heard but boast- 
ing among our officers. All this time the frigate was in 
silence preparing the tragedy that was to ensue. Her 
flight was only a feint, and done with a view to entice us 
to board her in the stern. Our commodore in such an 
apparently favourable conjuncture, ordered the gailey to 
board, and bade the helm's-man bury her beak in the fri- 
gate j but _ the frigate, who saw our design, so dexte- 
rously avoided our beak, as to wheel round and place her- 
self directly along-side of us. Now it was that the En- 
glish captain's courage was manifested. As he had fore- 
seen what would happen, he was ready with his grappling 
irons, and fixed us fast to his vessel. All in the galley 
were now as much exposed as on a raft ; and the Bri 
tish artillery charged with grape shot, opened at one* 
upon our heads. The masts were filled with sailors,' wh 
%rew hand-grenades among us like hail : not a gunwi. 
fired that did not make dreadful havoc ; and our crew 
terrified at so unexpected a carnage, no. longer thinking 
of attacking, were even unable to make a defence. The 
other galleys, descrying our distress, quitted their intended 
prey, and hastening towards us, surrounded the frigate and 
raked her deck from all quarters. Her men were no 
longer able to keep their station j this gave us courage 
and we prepared to board her. Twenty-five grenadiers 
from each galley were sent on this service. They met 
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no opposition at first ; but hardly -were they assembled 
on the deck, before they once again received an English 
salute. The officers of the frigate -who were intrenched 
within the forecastle, fired upon the boarders incessantly ; 
and the rest of the crew doing similar execution through 
the gratings at last cleared the ship. Langeron scorned 
to be foiled, and ordered another detachment to the at- 
tack ; it made the attempt, but met with the same suc- 
cess. Provoked with such repeated failures, our commo- 
dore determined that our hatchets should lay open her 
decks, and make the crew prisoners of war. Thus were 
all the ship's company prisoners, except the captain. He 
had£aken refuge in the cabin; where from a small win- 
dow in the door, he fired upon us unremittingly, and de- 
clared, when called upon to surrender, that he would 
spill the last drop of his blood before he would see the 
inside of a French prison. In this extremity it was 
thought best to summon the captain in gentle terms ; 
and to promise him the most respectful treatment, if he 
would surrender. He only answered by firing as fast as 
possible. At length the last remedy was to be tried — to 
select a few resolute men, and to take him dead or alive. 
For this purpose a Serjeant and twelve grenadiers were 
sent, with bayonets fixed to break open the cabin door ; 
and, if he would not give up his arms, to run him through 
the body. The captain was prepared for every species 
of assault ; and before the segeant, who was at the head 
of the detachment, could execute his commission, the be- 
sieged shot him dead. The commodore ashamed of this 
pusillanimity, was forced again to have recourse to per- 
suasion. A deputation was sent to the closed door ; and 
the captain, ceasing to fire, condescended to hear their 
message. He returned a short answer, ' I now shall submit 
to my destiny : but as brave men should surrender only to 
the brave, bring your commander to me, for he alone 
amongst you has steadily stood his ground ; and to him 
only will I resign my sword.' Everything being arranged, 
the door of the cabin was opened, and its dauntless de- 
fender appeared to us — in the person of a little hump- 
backed, pale-faced man, altogether as deformed in body 
as he was perfect in mind. The Chevalier Langeron 
complimented him on his bravery; and added, ' that his 
present captivity was but the fortune of war ; and that 
he should have no reason to regret being a prisoner,' 
' I feel no regret, (replied the little captain,) my charge 
was the fleet of merchantmen ; and my duty called me 
to defend them, though at the expence of my vessel. — 
I prolonged the engagement, until I saw from my cabin 
window, that they were all safe within the mouth of 
the Thame9 j and to have held out longer would have 
been obstinacy not courage. Your kind treatment ofjne 
may meet a return : my countrymen will pay my debt 
of gratitude ; for the power which now yields me to 
your hands, may one day put you into theirs.' The 
noble boldness with which he expressed himself, charmed 
the commodore, he returned his sword to him with 
these words : ' Take, Sir, a weapon which no man bet- 
ter deserves to wear! Forget that you are my prisoner, 
but ever remember that we are friends.' " 



CURIOUS CALCULATIONS. 
The number of inhabitants of a country or a city is al- 
most renewed every thirty years, and in an age the human 
race is renewed three times and one-third. If we allow 
three generations for an age, and supposing that the world 
was only 5700 years old, there would be 171 generations 
since the creation of the world to our time, 124 since the 
deluge, and 58 since the Chrtiian era ; and as there is 
not a house that can prove its origin even the length of 
Charlemagne, it so follows, that the most ancient fami- 
lies are not able to trace their origin further back than 80 
generations — there are even very few who can trace so far, 
without diving into fiction. But what signifies 1000 years 
of illustration to 4700 of obscurity ? Out of a thousand 
infants nursed by the mother, three hundred die ; of the 
same number committed to the strange nurses, 500 perish. 
The mortality of infants has terribly augmented during 
this luxurious age. Convulsions and dentition carry off 
the greatest part of them. Among- 1 1 5 deaths, there may 
be reckoned one woman in child-bed j but only one in 400 



dies in labour. The small-pox, in the natural way, usually 
carries off 8 out of a 100 — by innoculation, one scarcely 
dies out of 300. It is observed, that more girls than boys 
die of the small-pox in the natural way. From calcula- 
tions on the bill of mortality, there are 11 out of 3 126 who 
reach the age of 100. More people live to a great age 
in elevated situations than those which are lower. The 
proportion of the deaths of women to those of men is 
100 to 108 ; the probable duration of a woman's life is GO 
years. Married women live longer than single. It has 
been found that the greatest number of deaths have been 
found in the month of March, and next to that August and 
September. In November, December, and February, 
there are fewest deaths. Out of a 1000 deaths, 249 take 
place in winter, 289 in spring, 225 in summer, and 237 in 
autumn. More die, therefore, in the spring than in any- 
other season, but in large cities like London or Paris winter 
is the most fatal season. Why ? Because more persons are 
in town in winter than in summer. The half of all who 
are born die before they reach the age of 17. The num- 
ber of old persons who die during cold weather are to 
those who die during the warm weather as seven to four. 
The first month and especially the first day after birth, 
are marked by the greatest number of deaths. Of 2735 
infants who die when very young, 129£ die on the first 
day, and the remainder during the first month.— 
According to the observations of Boerhaave, the 
healthiestchildren are born during the months of January, 
February, and March. The married women are to all 
the female inhabitants of a country as I to 8, and the 
married men to all the males as 3 to 5. The greatest 
number of births are in February and March ; which an- 
swer to May and June. The number of twins is to that 
of the whole number of single births as 1 to 65. The 
number of marriages is to that of the inhabitants of a 
country as one hundred and seventy-five to 1000. In a 
country place there are on an average 4 children born of 
each marriage, in cities it cannot be reckoned more than 
three and a half. The number of widows are to those of 
widowers as 3 to 1. The number of widows is to the 
number of the whole inhabitants 5 to 51, that of widow- 
ers as 1 to 15. 

Upon an equal space of ground there exists, 



In Germany 127 

England* 152 

France 153 

Italy 172 

Naples 192 

Venice 196 

Holland 224 

Malt a...'. 1103 



In Iceland 1 man 

Norway 5 

Sweden .< 14 

Turkey 36 

Poland 52 

Spain 63 

Ireland 99 

Switzerland ...114 

Great Britain 119 

What a difference ! Iceland is the poorest part of the 
world as to inhabitants, and Malta the richest. One fourth 
of the inhabitants of a country live commonly in cities, 
and three-fourths in villages. Of a thousand living men, 
there ought to be allowed 28 deaths. 



REMEDY FOR THE GOUT. 
Dissolve two ounces of rosin of guiaicum in three pints 
of the best French brandy. One or two table spoonfuls of 
this solution are to be taken every morning fasting, taking 
afterwards either a cup of tea or glass of water. 



CURE FOR DEAFNESS. 
Fill a clean stone bottle, about the size of a blacking bot- 
tle, with hot water, lay the ear on the bottle as hot as it 
can be borne, so that the steam may ascend into it, every 
night when going to bed, for five or ten minutes. 



FIRE ESCAPE APPARATUS. _ _ 
The apparatus consists of three ladders sliding into 
each other ; which are placed perpendicularly in the mid- 
dle of a framed carriage, mounted on four wheels, which 
may be drawn by one horse, or six men— by a windlass 
the ladders wind out, so a6 to reach to the third story of a 
building— provision is also made for elevating and lower- 
ing a box, for the removal of property from the upper 
stories of a house, when the lower parts arc on fire. 



